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COLLEGE AND SORORITY 


One of the much discussed and 


dealt with problems of university life to 


day—particularly is it the problem of state 
iniversities and eoedueational- schools is 
that of the Greek letter fraternity and 


sorority; much discussed and little dealt 


such an admixture of 


with because it is 


eood and evil. 


So that I may be sure of my ground and 
speak only from my own knowledge, I shall 


consider the feminine side of the problem 


ne, tne For those who 


national sorority. 


no acquaintance with this term, at 


] 


ist in a specific way, let me explain that 


most of the universities (unless 


large 


otherwise prohibited). there are organiza 


ns of 


cirls which are local chapters of 


tional sororities. These are really like 


ermanent clubs whose members are re- 


newed from vear to vear; these members 


elub or chapter house under 


ving in a 
their own management and supplying their 
This all 


harmless, too: possibly even 


wn chaperon. sounds simple 


enough and 
Life in such a household develops 
nitiative and administrative ability and 
should be of value in training its members 
both 


I say should with due regard 


for future responsibilities, financial 
and social. 
for the implication. 

the 
dormitory facilities are inadequate, as in my 


In many of universities, where 


own, or even negligible, as they are in 


some, the problem of housing the girls 
particularly the influx since the close of 
has become acute. It is, 


the war). very 


therefore, easy to understand the relief of 


the dean of women in feeling that she need 
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give no further thought, in a way, to the 
girls in the sororities; that at least three 
hundred it of the twelve hundred in th 


university are decently fed and housed un 


der a chaperon who 


proval. Besides, when there is any direct 


appeal to all the girls on any question of 
general interest, it is a comparatively sim 
ple matter to call a member from each or 
ganization and have her present it to het 
thirty or more sorority sisters. Think of 
these three 


the ease of reaching hundred 


compared with the diffi 


culty of getting in touch with the remain 


ing nine hundred ‘‘outsiders,’’ 


or to use 


the term commonly applied to these,—th 
‘barbs.”’ 

[he sorority question, as I see it, is on 
to be consider d from thre ingies fron 
the point of Vv \ I tl members of su 
organizations, from the angle of thos: ! 


Cc ile ve who are not me mbe rs al d rrom the 


viewpoint of the university as a whole. It 


ic only just that each angle be considered 


with equal fairness; for 
one is bad for all. 
Perhaps I should have explained at th 


beginning that I am a member of one of 


these sororities, and spent four happy co 


lege years living in a chapter house, had 


I not hesitated to confess that I finished ten 


years ago,—an admission which, alone, to 


any college girl of to-day, sets me down as 


antediluvian and renders my opinion, in 


consequence, of no importance. However, 
after my four years in college, I came im 


mediately to live in my university town and 


thrown with university wo 


‘bart 5’ 


have been much 


men, both ‘‘in’’ and ‘‘out’’: with 
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frock. 


In many colleges the ‘‘rush”’ 


is the first 


+ 


regular day of college: in some this state 


of excitement lasts a week, while still others 
tried to prolong the 


have objectionable 


I think 
] 


it is safe to say that in them all the ‘‘rush”’ 


season to a month or a year. But 


is a period of undignified confusion and a 





breeder of much ill feeling between organi- 
zations which it takes months to wear away. 
To such extremes have they gone that a 
Panhellenic council, composed of represen- 
tatives of the respective organizations, has 
become necessary. This council enacts very 
strict rules regarding the time of pledging, 
the amount of money to be expended on 
motors and entertainment and a thousand 
In fact, so many 


and one small matters. 


regulations usually result, that it is im- 


possible to remember them all and even the 


AND 


(i! 1 a res I 
ul I sor \ I 
ic! nN rst [ron 
S ! men ! Most girls 
re al "i 
I} ! ! no mu iwal 
l in i! i ae SUpervVIS ! al d 
7 m rs They m he 
irprised val 1a l w 
‘ollege wavs), to receive, some months be 
fore ng of S | vear, polite 
notes ask hem say ta dates 
during the first week of sel] for sorority 
parties; or to use the more familiar term 
for this period, during he rush.’’ And 
rus s Al s, of surse, hap 
pens only to the girls who are supposed 
hy soro} material’’ and who ‘‘eome 
Irom @ ad Tam es I} l ky rirl is 
met at the train and taken the chapter 
house, bag and baggage, he lp | to matricu 
late, signed up under the ‘‘snap’’ professor 
in Freshman composition and taken to 
luncheon, teas, dinners and danees, with 
only time enough between to change her 
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mos is members al K 
’ 
) ! | Ss rules a 1 
strus |: S y 
? ? Za ? W X ~ 
‘ I bre i I oO! ru s 
i ’ 1S ’ ’ 
’ 
s ] les hn mad ! r 
) TeSSO!] r I ! reves - 
\ S Ss, vives a YIMDps 
yrder of things 
Our wu + watt 
’ \ LV ir , , 
} + + ] } ! \} 
, wa 
1s 
) 
tT s y S T 
H 3 id ‘ ] ‘ } " tor ) r 
hink of the freshman of a day’s or 
week's standing, overwhelmed by 


strangeness of it all—its unlikeness to a1 


thing which she has ever experienced, 
heart aflutter with the excitement and fi 
tery of so much attention; meeting not o1 

] 


group of thirty or forty girls in a day, | 


perhaps six or seven, or, as in the cas 


above, even eleven. Think of this poor child 
selecting her friends and intimate com 
panions of the next four years in suel 

for, mark you, sl! 


limited 


seething hurly-burly 
find herself 
friendships to the group she 
How could it be other 


does very much 


chooses Oo! 
which chooses her. 


wise? For even with the best of intentions 


what chance has she to make friends outside 


of her circle when there are from thirty to 


fifty within it, lessons to get, dances to 


tend and faculty give? Every 


is full. 


upperelassmen as for freshmen. 


teas to 
minute This is quite as true f 

Not long ago I had this fact impressed 
upon me indelibly. I was talking with a 
man of seventy-odd who had gone back to 


his university last spring for his fiftietl 

















twenty-four or 


pledging her. 


} 


L\ 
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sal rom a class of seventy ther 
WW Vv pres ig l ra 
naming over various of his elass 
nad mad ustinguisned reputa 

: mselves (among whom he him 
ld be ided), or w had 
d into fine, useful citizens, when sud 
sal to me There was : | 
m delightful! We had many fine 


much in common. Think what I 


supposing that 


happened, 


f 
/ 


f seventy with the simplicity of 
ars ago, in four years’ 
explained, 


I didn’t put 


a fraternity,” he 


members 


idyving was spr nt with the 
fraternity. I remember him well 

il d ta ked W th h m, going to and 
ass. But there was never time for 
timac\ 

of the things about which I feel 
strongly both in the injustice it 
to those not chosen, as well as the 
unmerited sense of importance it 
to give those who belong, is the basis 


which sororit 


nds: but I 


at Many are pledged in the 


icial when they 


ies decide on new mem- 


How can this standard be other than 


have known the girl 
forty el1g 


To be 


recommended by 


sure, they are 


alumne or 
know | am safe in saying 


excitement of 


e first week who would have no chance at 


’ 
SOCIlal 


ng, much 


after a month’s acquaintance. 


resented eriticism 


much 


chosen for their elothes 


| would add, for their promise 


success), there is, to mv way of 


justification for the com- 
How else can they be selected Of 


‘recommended’’:; ‘‘their 


ney are 


AND 
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! ais ! i 

\ s \\ 
SI is 
W ~ “ 
vears. Wher S 

, 

su Ss, 1 mea I Se! 
:' sare li 
+] nun : f i anes 
dances,— Ju r proms 
a thing to strive for, 1 

the yntrat har 
Kappa heels inted at 

T) ais es 
aavs does 1 la 
popular freshman a 
ber the wear and tear 
rier ms ire ipp re 
der } ‘ riric «& 
to the univers we 
working to have t 

Summ it ‘ | 

tains, having floor 
for pal CS { \ I 4 
1 thes il but af 
preparation for the 
when the treshm a 
it 1s to keep brigl 
cel Sweet mi pyr rea evel 
waking hours Not 
when you are tired out 
to guests and after a 
meeting devoted to el 
ing, to se kam tress 


the house. 


When I look bac! 
of view, seems ! 
thev should be allow 
And A [ know tha 
Sa\ ‘It is but a s 
vear Let them 
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health it may be of no particular impor 
tanee: but for freshmen to have such a 
week of excitement and society as their in- 


luction into serious academic work is a 


matter of importance. It is difficult enough 


for freshmen to acquire the proper habits 


of study in any case, without the handicap 
which such a system as this puts upon 
them, 

One who has never lived or visited in a 
find it difficult 


[It is hurry and 


house will 


college sorority 
to visualize the life there. 


confusion from the seurrying off to make 


an eight o’eclock class in the morning till 
the ten-thirty bell at night when the 
‘‘dates’’ (a term applied in some localities 
to men eallers) leave. 

[ can remember looking forward to the 
week-ends, ever hoping that then would 
eome the time for the many things that 


needed to be done; for mending, writing 
longer letters home, preparing a special 
that somehow | might 


note-book in Latin, 


escape feeling hurried. But the week-ends 
proved more elusive than mid-week, and 
Monday morning came again bringing with 
it only a sense of amaze that the time had 
really gone and the rhythm of lesson-getting 
broken. 

When I drop in at my own chapter house 
now, after ten years of quiet, normal living, 


I am conscious, at the door, of the old sense 


of confusion. I might feel that this was 
perhaps an idiosynerasy of my own, had I 
not heard numerous friends express the 


same feeling. It isn’t that the house is in 


disorder, for it is not. Hurry and econ- 


fusion are in the very air. Some one 


darts out of the door to a four 0o’clock 


elass with the hour striking. 


already 


donned tennis shoes and 
A third is talking ex- 


And so it woes, 


Two girls have 
are off to the courts. 
citedly over the telephone. 


The 
much from what they are doing as from the 


sense of confusion doesn’t result so 


AND 
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of ten in a hurry about it. 
How any studying gets done is a mirac 
Of eourse some one will answer. ‘‘ But ft] 


hours when all is supposed 


are study 
quiet.’’ With three or four girls inar 


which should have two at most (my impres 


sion is that most sorority houses are over 


crowded with two dressing for engag 


ments, and a third in a talkative m 


having a light program for the next da 


what chance is there for the fourth wl 


wants to settle down to an evening’s stud) 
Along with the hurry and confusion a1 


the indiscriminate pledging, the 


to be omitted. I 


ques 
know 
that this is not a problem of my own un 


Indeed [ 


+ 


of expense is not 


versity only, but a general one. 


have tried throughout this discussion 
omit mention of matters which are merely 
of local interest, selecting those which seem 


to be a fundamental part of the systen 
itself. 

I hear complaint from many places 
the extravagance of the modern college gir] 
and man. This is particularly true of mem 
of Greek Take the 
situation as you have it in the average uni- 


There will be thirty or forty girls 


bers letter societies. 
versity. 
living together, running their own house 
their table. Their 
incomes vary greatly. But the 


and managing own 
fathers’ 
eonform to the 


daughters all attempt to 


And it 


dard of the one who ean afford the least 


same standard. is never the stan 
It is a raising of expenditures to the level 
of those with the largest allowances. 
While on this phase of the subject it 
seems pertinent to comment on the large 
number of sorority girls who come for on 
or two years and on the very small percent 
age of graduates. Many of these girls say 
ean not afford to finish. They prob- 
But it is often true 


they 


ably can not afford it. 
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ive spent en yn money in two ! rtainn ‘ I t I 
stn o have kept them nh ve for r dress. H invw 
rs on a less elabor scale ri with tl r ‘ robe and ! 
There is no doubt that sororities in val nfluences het sen s. It is 
se very much tl st of a college edu easy to fe need new da frock 
! r the freshman just entering when you ha wearing the san ! 
sides | lege dues and living expenses, a number of times and your room-n 
s the initiation fee of from twenty to dons the first of a half do: fresh ones 
collars, the cost of her pin, either You may answer that we are always facing 
velled or plain, her part in the freshman’ the spectacle of somebody with mot 
r the house and her share in the ex we possess. Yes; but not in such an it 
nses for entertaining. mate little aristocracy of thes, as 
I] y iva ’ S i?) ryt rest ng s le int n i\ y ig < rer Ty 
' 





} 


| ses, often demanding and assessing S, on the nd \ sorority 
nselves for finer furniture than they from the individuality of the girls; to turn 
home It is always an easy matter’ them out of college at the end of four or 
ver the latest fad in house furnish even two years as like as peas in a pod. It 
rs, Whether it be the floor lamp of a vear is amazing how much alike girls ean app 


<o ago, or an over-stuffed sofa. I re- who have in reality very different features 
member the shock I had when I, along with I was with a group of forty a short 
ther alumne, was asked to contribute toa ago, some of whom I had known befor 
ind for oriental rugs for my chapter many were new. The similarity 


house. One would not mind so much, were latest coiffure, the neatly pencilled e) 


ese furnishings to have ordinary good brows, the exact tint of cheek, the dresses 
care. But the old saying still holds good all much the same style, the s! 

what is everybody’s business is no same degree of shortness, all made me feel 

body's business. that I was being repeatedly introduced to 


With the foolish extravagance of enter- the same giri! No, there is no doubting the 
taining we are all familiar. I am old-_ fact that the sorority develops a type 
fashioned enough to think it wasteful for intentionally, too, for the upper classmen 
thirty girls to spend three hundred dollars are very free with criticism of freshmen 
for a dance lasting from something after whose ideas do not coincide with their own. 
eight to a quarter before twelve, or for an- They are a lordly twenty-two or three and 
other group to spend seven hundred dollars henee capable of judg ng, and setting stan 


+ 


rr a week-end houseparty to entertain a dards! 
few high-school girls who may possibly en- Now to discuss the quest I f the girl 
ter college the following year. But nothing outside of the sorority) | fear the one it 
s gained by giving figures. These I know _ side has had more than her share of 

are low compared with many colleges and _ tion; but then she is accustomed to tl 

la+ 


at best they are only relative. I have made As I have said before, entirely too much 


attempt to find the exceptional expendi- notice is given to Greek letter s ties in 





tures here. These happened to be men- the college community They acquire an 


tioned in conversation with the girls. undue sense of their own importance. Stu 


Naturally with the added expenditure for dents who are not members are thus in 
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value on them, This 


set a false 
natural when we take into consideration 
that not to be ina sorority ora fra- 
ternity means, in most places, not being in 
v ociety. Very 
to dances 


This 


whom, 


non-sorority 


few 


They are the 





exception; not the recalls two 


girls almost 


inorganized’’ 
every day, I used to study Greek and Latin. 


Both 


ingly jolly 


were attractive and witty—exceed- 


company. I remember my em- 


barrassment when I had to tell them what 


I was doing evenings—what dances I at 
felt 


I had, 


empty 


tended. | ashamed at the surfeit of 
while their life seemed so 


kind 


food that 


absolutely of all that of en- 


joyment. 

Another instance of this: not long ago 
a charming girl who came from a woman’s 
college as a senior to complete her course 
here, said to me without bitterness, but 
with surprise, ‘‘There is really no social 
life here unless you are in a sorority, is 
met almost nobody. I 


there ? 1 have 


know only those to bow to who are in my 
classes.’” The dormitory was full, so she 


had a room in a private house; conse- 
quently with little chanee to make aequaint- 
ances. 

The 


sororities and fraternities are sufficient unto 


erux of the matter is this: that 
themselves and it is hard for them not to 
be selfish. 

doubted that Greek letter 
Such 


a glamor invests them; there is always the 


It can not be 
societies make for much unhappiness. 


appearance of so much gaiety among their 
members, always a pal to chum with, and 
confide in, and with whom to share chafing- 
dish parties if you happen to have callers 
night—surely there is much 
joy in it all. But what of the hundreds 
who look on? Last year our Dean of Wo- 
men told me that forty-three freshmen left 
school because they were not invited into 


on the same 


AND 
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a sorority. That means forty-three tra 


dies. It is eaSy to Say, ‘What silly crea 
weak-minded, tl 


tures! If they are that 


university is better off ‘without them 


all know that our heartstrings and 


the 


But we 


our pride are very near surface at 
eighteen and things which seem of no im 
portance at thirty loom very large some 
twelve years earlier. 

Isnt it easy to picture the state of mind 
of girls who have been ‘‘popular,’’ as 


saying goes, before they came to college 
who, perhaps, have even been ‘‘dated up’’ 
during the summer for ‘‘rushing parties,”’ 
entering schoo] filled with high anticipa 
then, after all—the magic word isn’t 


T1ONS ; 
spoken—somehow, they didn’t measure up 
to the exacting requirements set by misses 
two or three vears their seniors! 

O, the bitterness of seeing other fresh 
men appear at class, wearing the coveted 
‘eolors’’; some of the very girls whom you 
had met at teas, being made much of by the 
older girls on the campus. Surely it isn’ 
surprising that some of the more sensitive 
ones would rather pack their trunks and slip 
away home than live it out. 

There is no doubt of the bitter feeling 
aroused, for I talked 
who have been out of college twenty years 


have with women 
in whose minds the thought still rankled 
that they had not been permitted to wear 
a kite, or an arrow, or some other sorority 
insignia. 

Whenever this argument is raised with a 
fraternity or sorority supporter, the answer 
is something like this, ‘‘If you do not have 
fraternities, you will have some other or- 
ganizations, or social groups which will be 
just as bad. Even in dormitories, where 
all live together, there are cliques and 
elubs.”’ 

That may be true; but at least the fresh- 
men have some opportunity for becoming 
adjusted before this separation of the sheep 
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y oO ~ i} ~ rare ng f 
] + ole 
ness and Siicvt 5 no SO marked 
inen, t membership in the exclus! ( 
s, as they are often called, does 
45 45 ye + L- 7 ] 
me the first day or first week of co 
and is usually based on a more sub 
bond of interest than is membership 
sorority 
\ iple of vears ago some eight or ter 
. 
is who had been n colleas wet! r sa 
d my hearth reminiscing. All agreed 


‘e had meant much to 


long friends, four years of de 


comradeship and gaiety—the prin 
the system was wrong and the spirit 
which it engendered, undemocratic. 

Now for the viewpoint of the college it 
f. I believe the there is its 
The so- 


1 


said is 


chief fault 
ect on the spirit of the school. 
what I have 


illy true of fraternities) 


rity and most of 


holds first place 


the affections of its members: the col 


eve comes second. 


his has been reeognized by some col- 


eges. A few have eliminated national or 
ganizations entirely. Others will not per- 
nit their members to live in chapter houses. 
They 


the Commons for at 


must live in dormitories and eat in 
least the first, and some- 
times the second year. This insures some 
good results. It enforces a wider acquaint- 
ance than would otherwise exist and gives 
the student a chance to get her bearings 
before 
wed up by the demands of the organiza- 


t10n. 


amongst her fellows. she is swal- 


spi 
rit; I have recently had this experience 


brought it 


As to the sorority *s effect on eollege 
which home to me as nothing 
Last 
hundredth 


élse had done. 


the 


commencement was 
of the 
founding of my college and naturally at- 


one anniversary 
traeted an unusual number of alumni. I 
had a houseful of guests who were college 
mates and on Alumni Day, when the class 
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1 S . 
\\ Said te ? \ 
ow \ 1 I I 
wel mol ! S 
Sp ed \ na | \ I I 
i! ners sta l s 
at the end. I< t ! 
this instal iy ! . 
[ W nhac rN NV . y 
nave bet i@quainted W I i! 
five hundred assma s mu | 
we would have know i feu 
In just the soror sl mu la 
word Thes nat i rvar Ss | 
judge by my ow} have fir leals. Tl 
stand for high s« irsnhip and true woma 
liness. They give s rships girls 


need and have helped generously with war 
relief. There is nothing wrong with the 
somehow, there has 


ideal 


some 


But somewhere, 


ideals 


been aslip. Either the is not inclusive 


there is dread hiatus be 


enough, or 


tween the and its realization by the 


throughout the colleges 


various chapters 


Perhaps, after all, it is an ideal which, 


when reserved for the few, tends to selfis} 


ness and snobbery. It certainly does not 
tend toward the solidifying and developing 
of the college as a whole or toward th: " 
ating of that intangible virtur “ae 
life—eollege spirit. 

Ruta Stree sROOKS 


BLOOMINGTON, IND 
WHAT IS THE DISCIPLINARY VALUE 
OF THE CLASSICS? 
THE question as to the disciplinary valu 
of the 


day be answered in 


classical languages can not in this 
any simple and dire 
There is something to be said in 


Romans and 


manner. 


favor of the literat 


Greeks remaining a part, perhaps a r 
quired part, of the education of all those 
who would lay claim to culture and broad 
training. This may, or may not, mean that 


studied in the 


these literatures should be 
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traditional way. The place they are to have 
would ! d to be determined afresh. The 
fa at they have played such an impor 


tant part in the higher education of the 


past is, in view of the present stage of ad 


vancement in educational psychology, no 


eround whatever for granting them such a 
place in the edueation of the present or 


future. 

The question seems to stress the point of 
the disciplinary value of these studies, and 
ts attention from the content of the 

terature of languages. We 
then address ourselves mainly to the subject 


SO diver 


shall 


these 


of the disciplinary value to be got out of 


these studies, and refer to other aspects of 
only in so far as they 


the question may 


serve to make clear the point of discipline. 


In the first place it is well to remark that 
certain studies in educational psychology 
have brought the whole matter of mental 


discipline into question and the evidence 
that has been adduced from experimental 
inquiries points to the view that there is no 
such thing as mental discipline in the sense 
in which these words have been used in the 


The 


analysis ; 


past. term mental discipline needs 
it may mean that the study of 
any subject, of the classical literatures in 
the original languages, tends to develop 
habits of study, the habit of taking a book 
and sitting down before it and keeping the 
attention fixed upon its pages with view to 
understanding the content of them either 
by translation or by reading them directly ; 
the study may, second, create what we shall 
eall increased mental power, using these 
words in the sense that we do when we say 
vigorous exercise may increase the strength 
and rapidity of motion in the arm by en- 
larging the muscles; and, third, the study 
may give to the individual certain words 
that 


languages, the modern languages, that are 


and linguistic forms belong to other 


directly transferable to them, and so will 
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act as a part of those languages already 
learned before the study of them is taken 
up. The study would then become less of 


a task as the modern languages would b 


classical languages 


partly learned when the 
were fully learned. These three points may 
be called ‘‘useful habits of study,’’ ‘‘trans 
ferable increased mental power,’’ and 
‘transferable technique and information.”’ 

We will take up these points in order. 
Without doubt one can acquire a habit of 
hard concentrated study by working over 


These 


are difficult and the persons who work them 


he classical languages. languages 


out to the point where the languages can be 


read with a fair degree of must ac 


Case 


quire the habits of hard and concentrated 


study. Such habits, when once acquired, 
foundations in the 


presuppose the natural 


nervous system for forming such habits. 


+ 


The study of language can not create 


sucn 
a foundation where it did not exist before. 


It is unjustifiable to conclude that, because 


ra 


of the exceptional difficulty of these lan 
guages, they would furnish a better means 
of acquiring these habits of study, allowing 
that the foundation for such habits already 
existed, than other languages or other stud- 
ies might. These 
much more difficult as they are different 


languages are not so 
from modern languages, and so the point 
must be deferred for further consideration 
until we come to the consideration of trans- 
ferable technique and information. We 
hold that any one of the four or five great 
languages of the modern world for equal 
mastery offers equal difficulties. The clas- 
sical languages were very seldom ever mas- 
tered. Few students learned to read them 
freely and so their study resolved itself 
into a kind of language criticism, the study 
of philology—a very good thing in itself. 
The classical languages are not superior to 
the modern languages for the work of form- 


ing useful habits of study. In fact they 
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nferior, because they do not offer the 
practical 


inducements in the way of a 


ns of communication with people who 


be met every day. It is this practical 


hat makes study take the form of a 
t. But study habits are to a large ex- 
habit of 


ving language is useful for the study 


specific and not general—the 


especially, and not equally ap- 


anguage, 


‘able to the study of mathematies or 


mistry. The man that forms a habit of 


} 


ly by studying languages takes readily 


inguage study. The general element in 


a habit as that of study is quite small. 


We conclude for this point of view of dise 


+ : ) ] 
hat the classical languages do not 


and thev have 


r superior training value 


vorth searcely at all just as languages, 


" 
+ 


hey serve little purpose as means of 


nmunieation between peoples. 

Our second point relates to the creation 
‘reased mental power in the sense that 

that has been vigorously and per- 


LUSCIC 


sistently worked shows increased power. 

s is a difficult point to argue, since no 
means has been found for separating this 
the other 


students of the past who have generally 


ffect from two. Certainly the 


ieceeded in their studies of the classical 
languages have shown superior power in the 


tudy of mathematics, law, medicine, gen- 


t 


ral science, ete. But there is no logie in 


that 
ines was due to the power that was created 


the contention their success in these 
by their study of the classical languages. 
These students studied medicine and mathe- 
maties, sometimes before and often along 
with their studies of language and they 
succeed quite as well in these subjects alone 
is they did when they studied the languages 
ilong with them. The contention that the 
tudy of language or of mathematies and 
science creates a power that did not exist 
efore the study and that this power once 


icquired can be transferred to any other 
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line of work is the issue. There is nothing 
now known through the experimental 
ies that have been instituted for this pur 
pose to create any probability in its favor. 
The « xperimental studies have by no means 
been adequate to furnish a satisfactory 
ground for a final belief one way or an 


other. We do 


there is such a thing as intelligence, which 


know this. how ver, that 


means the power to learn, and this power 


+ 


more or less gt 


. : 
oO iearn 18 


there is a high degree of ecorrelat 


} 


tween the power to learn language and the 


power to learn other subjects. Learning 


power is more often general than specific. 
may be persons with exceptional 


power to learn language and a feeble power 


to learn physies or biology. A suggestion 
is furnished by the army tests that the men 
who have made a success in the study of 
engineering rank higher on the intelligen 

scale than other classes of men ‘he army 
tests may not be decisive, but as they are 


the only evidence we have, they furnish at 


basis for a proba 


least a probability—a 


bility. Investigation should start at this 


point. The correlations between the various 


forms of mental attainment are relatively 


high and it is not improbabl: that one 


if such a thing 


might succeed equally well 


can be conceived, in language on an intelli 


gence level below that on whicl would 
succeed in physics, chemistry and biology. 
The learning power necessary for successful 


language work is lower than that for 


equally successful work in physics and law 


In conclusion, we might say that it is doubt 


ful whether there is such a thing as mental 
power that is different from the intelligence 
level. The intelligence level is a matter of 
heredity and can not be much affected by 


any form of training. Let us suggest that 
the amount of the effect which study may 
work towards raising the intelligence level 


does not exceed ten per cent. But we con 
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I t ther s »ell \ rma y 
ir what Is mean \ n per cen 
on the middle vels of intelligence yuld 
i h the bes POSSID pportunities ma 
best instru raised a measurabl 
amoun ibov the level whet ! 
found Edueation for a ’ n le 
nt en s cultural and hnieal and 
does not affect the intellige: lev | 
vives the student a technique to work w 
and his int rence I yrresents Nis ipa \ 
fo use fis tools 
The third conception of discipline offered 
is that of a transferable technique and in 
formation. The classical languages are 


held to furnish a knowledge of language 
forms and root words and that this know] 
edge is directly transferable. Language 
study requires a method, and this method 
onee acquired can be used to make the study 
of another language proceed more rapidly 
ease. <A 


be the specific 


part of this 
habit 


guage study which is acquired in the study 


with greater 


method may of lan 


of language. In the acquiring of this 
method, the elassical languages should not 
The classical lan 
Words 
different meanings according to changes in 
Modern 
make more free use of place and order of 


offer superior advantages. 


guages are highly inflected. carry 


endings and prefixes. languages 
words to show different shades of meaning. 
The English language has developed farther 
in this direction than any other, and the 
French language sticks more closely than 
to inflections and so conforms 


any other 


more to the ancient type than any other. 
No one of sense would venture the opinion 
seriously that the inflections of language 
were a better means of expressing different 
meanings than place or order associations. 
The fact 


come to 


that the plaee associations have 


substitute themselves in modern 


languages for inflectional changes in an- 
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l nvuaves W l ! ‘ 
invthing in tl yntinued ition of 
race in matters of languag evrea a 
eulties and a demand for greater strengt 
ol mind. Th learning I infle ) 


and their meaning 


lear ne ot plas asst tions 
I} main rround, ! Tor ne 
f 1 ctnd f +] oe 
nued studv oft iss i ingua Ss 
found Nn tl Ta } iT thes raves I 
related to ours and so « 1 nearlv a 


} 


he root words and many of the words 


use now. This contention is well 
More than fifty per cent. of all the words ir 
English are to be found in changed form f 

the most part in either Latin or Greek 
Sixty-five per cent. of the words in Frenel 


Nearly 


found in 


are Latin in origin. fortv per 
f English 
man and about the same number are found 


What is true of 
more true of Spanish and Italian. Accord 


cent. o words are Ger 


in French. French is st 


ingly, what is common in these languages 
when learned in one, is learned for the 


other, which reduces the labor of learning 


ind language. This point must not 


the see 
be overemphasized. The root words, whe 
transferred from one language to another, 
do not carry their meanings with them w 
modified. The word alone as a printed 
svmbo! is familiar, but its meaning is often 
changed and the meaning is by no means 
It might be pertinent then to ask 
I 


peen 


clear. 


learns 


how much of a word that has 
in the study of Latin will be already known 
French 


The form is nearly always modified and th 


when the same word is found in 
meaning in practically every case has un 
dergone some change. We offer the 
that found 


on the average one third easier than words 


sug 


such words would be 


vest ion 


in general would appear to English stu 


dents who had learned Latin and then took 
up the study of French. This is a very gen 
But why interpose the 


erous suggestion. 
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rench words would too be learned res . t . 
sier for being found in Englis} rsistel rt for mastery 
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¢ rk ld necessary ir! ma ! ! det cuages 
irst and F) fterwards. Should har e's nativ : ‘ e as eff 
S L\ f La 1 and French be taken up v n \ ~ i 
\ i Vs Ol qua ib Via the same Greek evel ive Dee W i a 
ie studying Latin and the other : stud f tl ssica vuages W 
+h. the one would know his French far promote mental @ \ ipuk n 
1 r than the other ever could his Latin do tha S ! n al 
, end of a given time There is not] ! y ) . rowtl 
= ¢ in Latin of superior value to French made by a= stud fou lime? 
q more varied and ricl t probably space, but ft . 
vas, mu f being lost now [ as much as Ss ! ! : 
se for Greek is much t same. It is not which is a natural but dead thing Those 
more difficult than German. As a students who have gone throug i CLASS 
guage it has values in some respects course, have simply given evidence of their 
‘ c r than German, and vet it is not more natural endowment; those that have fa 
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n sufficiently inte rible form and f ig] stor \ ind t ve} 
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upon. Some minds with a strong and per- 
haps irrepressible impulse to learning will 
turn almost any kind of material to good 
purposes in this respect. Such a mind was 


senjamin Franklin’s. Abraham Lincoln 
made a similar use of very meager means of 
education. A mind can be starved in much 
the same way as a body ean be, but minds 
with strong impulses towards growth will 
find plenty of materials for their use in 
such an environment as that of a great city. 
Again, minds with limited powers of learn- 
ing can not, by any present known means 
of education, be made to transcend very far 


their natural limits. Minds grow mostly 
from the impulses within and not by means 
of the materials and methods by which they 
may be surrounded. What a mind learns 
takes the place of the tools in the hands of 
a workman. The mind must have the nat- 
ural] power to use the tool; otherwise it is 
no use to offer the tools to the mind. 

Just one more point and we are through. 
The classical languages furnish the higher 
types of minds with many serviceable de- 
social prestige and 


vices for increasing 


power among their fellows. They give a 
setting to modern life and act at different 
incentive to 


times as a deterrent and an 


conduct. They are illuminating as to the 
possibilities of human nature. 
Tuappeus L. Bouton 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, 
PHILADELPHIA 


HOME READING WITH SCHOOL 
CREDIT 


Ir might be a profitable thing for school 
teachers and library workers equally, if 
we could have it generally realized that 
the use of books by children in the schools 
has been developing and dividing into two 
distinct phases. One of these, in point of 
history, is considerably older and better 
known than the other; yet the second prom- 
ises to become no less vital in making books 
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an indispensable aid to the average citizen. 
With all our library profession, the average 
eitizen still thinks he is getting along per 
fectly well without books, and very few 
men and women have the habit of looking 
to books for help in solving the problems of 
their lives. 

The layman, even the typical 


of ‘‘Books for 


parent, 


when he hears mention 
Children,’’ pictures the boy and girl drink 
ing in some of the charm and inspiration 
of the old favorites, such as the fairy tales, 
The Arabian Nights, Alice in Wonderland 
The Iliad, It is 


the cultural, the inspirational, type of chil 


Ivanhoe, and the others 


dren’s reading around which the older type 
of library work grew up, and which still 
proves itself fundamental. No feature of 
the school course and no dé partment of the 
library’s work, can take the place of an 
acquaintance with those carefully chosen 
volumes created by rare minds, which pow 
erfully imprint upon the heart of children 
the great lessons of life, and portray char- 
acters and incidents that do not fade with 
time 

But lately there has developed rapidly 
the idea of the public library and the school 
library as laboratories for the teaching of 
all the school subjects. 
become the raw material 


300ks in this sense 
which the 


pupil brings to recitation a new point of 


from 


view, and new facts that are not in his 
textbook. 
and other methods that depart from the 
single textbook and seek to provide a per 
sonal initiative and incentive, all throw a 


The so-called Pm project-method si 


flood of new problems and opportunities 
upon the librarian. 
who are engaged in working closely with 


As a consequence those 


school teachers are now creating an entire 
technique for this ‘‘Library-Laboratory 
Method of Teaching.’’ 
that a concerted effort is needed at once 
to perfect this technique and extend the 


And it is obvious 
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of the library-laboratory, not only in 
irge cities where money is being spent in 
score of school are 
irly so fundamental as the knowledge of 
but the 


where teacher 


activities which not 


even in one-room 
the 


hrow the pupils upon their own resources 


+ 


has to 


ich of the time, and where this time 


tate 
State, 


offi- 


used more effectively if 


inty or district schoo] and library 
ils planned together to supply the most 
iate supplementary material. This 


) . 
tess of the 


propr 
t Y 


erial, by the way, would be 


ural type than of the sort to accompany 


the text-books in various subjects. In ad 


ministering such material most completely 


d cheaply the county library system of 
offers 


California, with its school contracts, 


the most promising example. 
and prospective 


This recent, 


growth of book-use as an adjunct to the 


present 


teaching of other subjects than reading is 


+ 


great significance, and too 


naturally of 


much attention can hardly be given it. At 


the same time it is quite possible that the 
older and more fundamental type of read 


r for children may equally profit by hav 


tion of teachers and librarians 


ne th oe 
Le it a 


concentrate upon it as a distinct problem. 


and method of the curriculum 


The conten 
are passing through a refining process which 
] 


} 
; 


s to become more selective and critica 
first of t} Qe 


is inevitable that the 
R’s shall receive even more attention 
Library folk can con- 


Sev- 


than at 
tribute from a valuable point of view. 
eral studies of methods and results of teach- 
one of their 


present. 


ing reading have as main 
conclusions the need for more silent reading. 
In other words reading, as a school subject, 
has tended too much toward mechanics, un- 
supported by sufficient practise to develop 
either comprehension or the love of books. 


And these studies show conclusively that 


alent reading does develop both speed, skil] 
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and comprehension. Other studies have 


considered the content of grade school re id 


ers, and while they have been rather mat! 
matical and inconclusive as to quality of 
the contents, they must preface still fur 
ther studies that will require a greater fa 
miliarity with the types and characteris 
ties of children’s reading than we now find 
common among school people 

At any rate, the subject of home reading 
with school credit is one whieh has so n 
possibilities, that o a der among 
school teachers can d jus rather 
1 mere libraria l benefit from | ! 
every American school pupil read hor 
eight or ten of the golden books d 
hood each vear, making a suffi report 
to receive credit from his teache1 re so 
great and so obvious, that such develop 


ment, visionary though it be, seems wo 


considering. There are many 


in such a plan, and some difficulties, and in 
several communities it is In actual oper 
atior 

One weakness in the plan of depending 


large percentage of pu 
do not read out of 
cities where children’s libraria 


zealous and effective. 


ywn where the one pub by knows 
little of children’s literatm t ' 
it read, and the countless villag ind ever 
entire counties where there ! 1} 

To adequate hook sery ‘ray 

braries and state reading relies are n 0 
slow headway, but it w mal , 
before a majority of boys and g 

grade sel with wha ne of r bir 
rights—t} tual | " f a seor 

the best I ks If t? r¢ Ss al vil . 
rood l ‘ks and if a irgerT mount f 
mere practise in reading is desir 
school authorities, why not pt le for 
home reading sa scl 
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suring time for it outside of school hours, 3 to 8 At the same time it was seen that 
d securing both results—practise in the the public library had trained workers, th: 


mecnatl s of reading and 


sa home assignment which 


, + 
WL DOOKS | 


tax the energy of the pupil, even 


the youngest, and it provides certain ele 
ments that are invaluable from the point 
of view of psychology, culture and home 
fe 


A number of communities have coneluded 


that this should be made a part of th 


course, and their experience in un- 


school 
dertaking it gives plenty of encouragement 
for the wider adopting of such a plan. 
. ] 


Doubtless in each of these loealities there 


have been school officials who put their 


emphasis upon tests and eredits, and who 


challenge all infringments upon what they 


have come to think of as the main body of 


fhe curriculum. They would not wish to 
have school time taken nor school credit 


given unless the teacher had satisfied her- 
of reading and the 


And doubtless there 


self as to the amount 
care bestowed upon it. 
were library officials, whose impulse is to 
make reading a pleasure rather than a task, 
and quite rightly so, who looked upon su- 
pervision and credits as highly undesirable. 

In the School 
January, 1919, Superintendent Charles R. 
Stone, of Munhall, Pa., describes the plan 


Elementary Journal for 


as it developed under his close supervision. 
This and other plans are now in practise. 
An account of the work as carried on in a 
city of 140,000 will serve to indieate some 
of the problems and results. In this eity 
the Board of Edueation listened to the 
recommendations of its superintendent, 
who had been in consultation with his prin- 
cipals and the local librarians, and realized 
that home reading should be made a 


of the 


part 
school course and that the public 
library could not be expected to furnish 
equipment of books that would be required, 


amounting to one book per pupil for erades 


knowledge of 


organization for purchasing, recording, pre 
paring, shipping, collecting, repairing and 
supervising the books, and could earry on 


he mechanies of the work at the smallest 


cost and least burden upon the teachers 


Accordingly a very sensible plan of ¢ 


operation was adopted, by which the school 
board appropriated $4,000 to introduce the 
project the first year, 10 grades 4to7. The 
second vear $38,000 was provided to extend 
into grades 3 to &, 
books for 


repairing, 


to purchase additional 
erades 3 to 7, and to pay for the 
recasing and rebinding of all the 
need By the end of the 


arose. 


second year the equipment covered thi 


need, and an annual allow 
third the 


thought sufficient to repair and renew the 


approximate 


ance of one investment was 


books as they wore out. Additional money 
is required to provide for enlargement of 
he school population. 

The publie library, through its children’s 
department, takes all of the responsibility 
for the 


books, though the books remain the 


handling and condition of the 
prop 
erty of the schools, and expends much tim 
in additional service that will be presently 
described, taking credit in turn for the eir 
culation of the books. The selection of titles 
is made jointly by the children’s librarian 
and committees representing the teachers of 
each grade. The lists are similar, of course, 


to graded lists used in many other cities, 
having been prepared after a careful study 


Many 


of the titles had already been used in the 


and comparison of many such lists. 


same school rooms, for this library lik 


many others had been sending out travel 


libraries and school-room eolleetions 


ling 
for years. 

In the ease of the home reading books, 
however, there are approximately as man) 


books sent to each room in September as 
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I Pups Ky pu] has read i l 
S or} I them auring the vear, tour rep s se CNG! i 
reach halt veal r} reading fas ft ns Rat] ? \ ~ ! j ~ 
t hon No pupil is allowed » dina mnbioiias cal f . . 
! thal K per W ‘ | . has ft t read ma { na 
. 
Ss over-reading | the small propor som ! nl ns br y 1 
ilge t much in the printed more thoroughly the puy sk ‘ 
ihe ru S also valuable as disarn n nearing t report s s to ae l \ 
Sm Trom tnose wi would K MA . | 
} ] f 
ill children do too much reading s t as! report slip al S 
I m the very rat parent who com I 1! n hil I oO? ras il . 
s about his children’s diversion from me, and then ur M when all records 


isehold duties The maximum ¢al! are turned over 
ardly be eriticized as too much reading,  tificates prepared 
1 as might be expected it is the pupils As a further aid to the teacher, esp 


who read most who stand highest in their at the beginning of the vear when ther 


ther studies. may be new teachers and new books, thi 
As to the credit, it is given as part of the library places in the hands of each te ne 
ling course, no percentage being added, a large mimeograp! 1 pamphlet con ng 
t 2.5 per cent. being deducted for each tWo pages of instructions and deta 
mitted. At this point the library in complete list of the books Tor her grace 
roduces an element of interest with the 4 series of sheets, one for each b 
ight of making home reading a pleasure ipper half containing a 300-word descr 


rather than an ordinary school task. To tion of the book, and the lower half filled 
very pupil who reads ten or more books’ with blank spaces for recording the lending % 
presents an attractive lithographed cer- and return of the books These pamphlets 


| Pe 


ficate, duly signed, and for every five ad were a new element home reading and 





nal books there is a large vold seal, T! ugh their pre parat nm Was a irge un 
st I 1 t ra » s en to fas ate i dertak I cy the ! 1 
notal proportion of tl hildren, eve} purposes | d rip ve! 
se of the upper grades riginally meant to hel) 
To secure the credits and to answer the who were not familiar with a nd 
great question whether the pupil has actu who might 1 havi n 
read his book, it is necessary that the beginning of the year. But they have kept 


‘her shall make some inquiries and keep he memory 

record of the result. This feature of any _ been the basis for class room talks a r 
home reading project is the one which variety of the best sort of es ve bet 

ses work for the teacher, and it is the pupils and te ers of their book expe 


ne to whieh librarians most object. In ences ! n ts t least 


this city the method has been earefully dé teacher 1s 1 bett 
yped and does not take enjoyment out brarian to er lrag spi rr 
f the teacher’s busy day, nor pleasure from to more and 
pupil’s heart. The pupil’s report on It is not necessary to give fur ! 
s book is oral and it is brief. Verv ear f such a project as this Ever pup ind 


ii instructions are given each teacner as ever’ tea el Ss I el - i} 
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new visions 
life of the pupil 


re fact that the 


it i 


members 
considered. 


ign families, for home reading means 


-y child and not mere fortunate 


mes who have already le arn 1 te ve books 


or wh families encourage 


dit 


and 


Home reading with school implies 


ltimate re with a 


been otherwise 


complet ness 
d 
nsures for every child the 
th 


secured in school or library work, and it 


which 
think 


It is worth 


: 
rivilege 


avove all we workers books is 


Tl 


le most important, 


a) 1e methods 


while perhaps we can perfect tl 


to bring it about. 


JOSEPH L. WHEELER 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE PEKING UNION MEDICAL COLLEGE 
the 
has 
ot 


dedication exercises of 


Mi dical 


China 


Tue formal 
which 

board 
this 
th 


and in 


i king Union College 
be en 


the 


medical 
took 


connection 


erected the 


Rockefeller 


bs 


Foundation, place 


week. Ceremonies in with 


dedicatis began the last 


cluded 


att nade d 


] 
mn week day 


an international medical conference 


by government representatives and 


Oo 
— 


and other medi- 


universities 
Noted 


many countries h: 


from 
medical 
Pek 


clinical 


eal and 


men 


schools. scientific 


from ive gone to 


ing to read papers or take part in 


meetings. 

The formal 
Houghton 
the 


installation 


of Dr. Henry S. 


as direetor of the college 1s 


ot 


Among 


events of the week. 
board of 
the dedication 
Dr. George E 

of the Rockefeller Foundation; 

Monroe, chairman of the board of 
and Dr. William H. Welch, director 


important 
of the 
Pekin 


Rockefeller, 


have 
are John 
Vine nt, 


members trustees who 
g for 
ir., 
president 
Dr. Paul 
t 


trustees, 
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of hygiene and public he 


the seho 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Among the medical sei ntific men wh 


Harvard Medi 


Schweinitz, prof 


nt, Dr. Goldwater and Dr. Pearce. 


The plant of the coll 


for anatomy, 


a 250-bed he spital 


} 


about 


thirty private rooms, a large 
a hospital administrati 


for 


interns, a nurses’ home and plants to 


department, 


with quarters resident 


sup] 


iology and chemist? 


n uh 


physicians al 


+ 


out-patier 


water, heat, electric light and power, and fu 


fas. 
and vet 


tions of Chinese architecture. 


are in harmony with the best tra 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF THE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Detroit Te achers College 


DETROIT 


closed August 5, was the best 


is 
tended and the most successful session of t 
been held. The 
of 1,015 


achers and principals. 


total regist 


| Jet rr 


it have 


tl ree t} 


tion was 1,25: whom were 


publie school te 
of these were taking advanced work 
Others for 


cert 


a degree. were working an ¢ 
life fica 


state 
115 


diploma or for a 


change 


Among the latter were sisters from 


parochial schools. 
(One of of 


been 


the outstanding features 


session is said to have 


summer 
great interest shown by the students in 
of the industrial and social life 


Penal 


study 
study 


ity as related to the schools. instit 


C1 


} 


of tl 


The buildings are fireproof and moder 


d 


Summer ses 


X 


7 


Many 


towards 


| 
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SCHOOL 


of vari 


communities 
and commercia 


A 


iduals took part 


visited 


were 


‘ond ete d on 


was given to the cor 
j that 


YT) 


with 


ot 


s took advantag 


Marr 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


THe sum of $4,110,000 w 


set aside out 


neon 
( iit 


revenue from taxes received by 
State of Massachusetts and will be dis 
: ties and town 


buted to a large number of ci 


f teachers’ salaries 


fund ” law, which provides 


yme tax revenue sha 
the payment 


in the payment 


that a portion of the ine 
be used to aid communities in 
teachers, the distribu 


be made m or ab ut November 15 
amount to be distributed this vear wi 


than that turned over 


, : 
adequate salaries t 


about $300,000 more 
than the 


e 
n 1920 and about $800,000 more 
amount distributed in 1919, when the law went 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS Van Meri 
Davip Fripay | en elected 
adm nist 


at Was 


Mr. Phi 
West, formerly supe 
Tuk Reverenn Joun C r, pr it of schools at Needham, Mass., has beet 
lumbia College. Dubuque. Towa, has r sistant superintendent at Trent: 
gned on account of 
stor at Waukon. 


iit vere! d Or ° Howard. Ty im “2 : h. Soule n, 


schoo] 


as follow Be 


PROFESSOR - YGormuan. of Mon thank, Coeur d’Alene: W. 
a State College, has been elected professor Nampa; Fred R. Rantz, Nezperce. 
secondary education he University of 


ho. Thi osition was f rlv held by 


Professor Philip Soulen, who now becomes 


A. L. Turerkep, for the past three year 
erintendent of schools of ¢ hillieothe. Mi 


begins his work this autumn 


direetor of practise teaching and professor of superintendent of the Denver schools, 


school administration. Professor Soulen will  ¢harge 


fla 


especially of classroom instruction. 

lso be the superintendent of schools in Mos 

alse i ( enden ch l Im . . " . 
Mrs. Cecite Wuire FLemine, supervisor 

COW ° . ve 

of educational measurements in the Wiscon 


Miss Lavra McKenzie, primary supervisor — gin Department of Public Instruction sine 


orgia State Normal College, has 


1917, has resigned her position and will spend 


professor of elementary education +} 


at Nebraska Weslevan 


e current year in graduate study at Teacl 
‘oll Columbia Un ‘sity. “ Educa 
University. ogress in Wisk n,”’ a report on 
kK. J. Asupaven, of the University of Iowa, ucational conditions in the state for 191§ 
has aecepted ; appointment as ) 920, of which Mrs. Flemming is 
director of tl u a of ‘ ‘ational Ol he 2 has just appeared. 
Miss Mary A. Roure, 
uperintendent of a graduate of tl 
has been appointed 
of Chie: high 
the Ores 
OrGANIZATION of the first junior college : to sueceed Mrs. Mary E. 


} 


normal training school in Wyoming has been H. C. Campbell, of Portland, Oregon. 


entrusted to J. C. MeGlade, a graduate of Dr. G. Canpy Roprinson has 


he University of Iowa who, as we reported post of professor of medicine at 


I 


last week, will be at Casper, Wvo., next year Hopkins Medical School and physician n-chief 


as high-school principal. of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, to sueceed D1 
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of the Pae 
Western Psvcl 


Michigan State 

in Detro 4 

eneral meet 

W wodward 

+h, Central Methodist 

Woodward Methodist 

urch; the general headquarters will be at 
Statler Hotel and registration headquar- 
- Commerce. Among the 

izzalo, president of 

hington; John M. Coul 

the University of Chicago; Perev G. 

] 


International Harvester Co.: Elliot 


Downing, University of Chieago: Henry 


Goddard, Bureau of Juvenile Research of 
L. Harding, Ex-Gov 
Arthur H. Chamberlain, Cali 
il of Education; Marion LeRoy 
on, president of University of Michigan; 
F. Hosie, presid nt of National Council 
Teachers of English. 


grounds 
rroun 
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“CDres¢ nted: 


° "nivers 

Radcliffe, 2; Mills, 2; U of Texas, 

University 

University of Vermont, 
Dakota State Col- 
1; Cumberland University, 1; Washing- 
Western Reserve, 1; Colo- 
Agricultural, 1; Whitman, 
Ohio State, 1; Elmira, 1. The students 
sections of the ec yuntry, 
leads with 


Massachu- 


Universitv of Washingto 
Indiana, 1; 

land Stanford, Jr., 1; 
University, 1; 
Goucher, 1; 
from all 


Honolulu. 


} ave come 


including California 
the largest delegation of fifteen. 


setts is second with fourteen. 


Mr. H. 


the University of 


H. WILLS some time since pre sented 
Bristol 


200,000]. for the provision of a new physics 


with the sum of 


laboratory, and a contract for the erection of 


a building has now been signed. It is esti- 
mated that the work will absorb the whole of 
the original gift, together with interest on the 
21,000]. The building 


Herbert Wills 


amounting to 
“ The 


Physical Laborat ry.” 


fund, 


will be named Henry 


Manitoba has met the 


requirements for securing the gift of $500,000 


Tue University of 


from the Rockefeller Foundation and another 
new building will be erected. 

THE University of Buenos Aires celebrated, 
on August 11, the centenary of its founda- 
tion. 


Ir is planned to establish a second Nation- 


AND SOCIETY 


‘ reir 
ii s 


tion 


ommerce, and 


Tue Mahara 
s offered to « 
ions of the Metho 


of 10,000 acres 


agricultural Cr 


be accepted provi 


perts can be obtained. 


As has been n ted her 
Bergson has retired from the chair 
ophy in the Collége de France. 
‘e that owing to the strain 


ternational work which he undertool 


such fervor during 


French government wit 


the critical years of the war, he was com- 
pelled to avail himself of the privilege which 
the Collége allows its members of nominating 
a deputy, and for some time past M. Edouard 
Le Roy has oceupied his place in the lecture- 
Now that 


to take up again the interrupted work of phi- 


room. Professor Bergson is able 


losophy, he finds that he can hope to do origi- 
nal research only by obtaining relief from 


the routine work of lecturing. The Collége de 


France, in which he has held the chair of phi- 


than 
Founded by 


losophy for more twenty years, is a 


unique institution. Francis I. 
in 1530, in opposition to the Sorbonne and 
the universities, it has retained its high po- 
sition and character. It is perhaps the only 


educational institution which survived the 


Revolution unchanged. Its lectures are 
without exception open to the public and free. 
Even a registered student can not obtain the 
When a profes- 


the successor is 


privilege of a reserved seat. 
sorial chair becomes vacant 


elected by the professors, who are not handi- 


capped in their choice by academical regula- 
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at present con- 
members and eight 
ire: Adel 

Van 


Overton 


zabeth Bran h, 


dent studv was offered 


r¢ ak ree 


g the Pennsvlvani 


ers atte! d n 
ate College summer session Credits ob- 
ned in summer study may now be supple- 

mented with correspondence study with the 
llege while teaching during the school term, 
the extent of half the number of credits 
required for graduation. A number of the 
' 


.900 teachers now enrolled at the college are 


orking to this end, and the correspondence 


‘se registration as expected to make a 


great increase at ie close of the summer 
vurses on August 26. Any teacher who has 
t one time attended the Penn State summer 
school is eligible to pursue the mail study 
uurses for graduation credit. Courses were 
offered in education and school adminis- 
tration, English and literature, ancient and 
modern languages, history, public school draw- 


ing and psychology. 


Tue Chicago school board has issued a 
notice to the teaching force to the effect that 
no salaries will be reduced. It points out that 
real estate interests and building equipment 


ave no bearing upon the teachers’ salary 


862.000 last vear. 


mended and the 


$484,587 


ight trad 


commended 
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Am« rican 


SOO = 


ated. The nurses’ home is planned 
facil 


ymbined schools 


sh acecommodati ns for ZOO, w th 
300 students in the c 

it about $1,250,000. 
developed, a 


by 


ne dical science W ill 


unique 


arrangement which the 


adjunets of 


be placed at the disposal of rural practitioners 


graduate and extension courses. It 


t} rough 
s planned to have traveling instructors, who 


hold 


also to give the rural practitioner the opportu- 


rural communities and 


courses n 


nitv to bring all special eases to the hospital. 


The institution will offer the medical practi- 


the service which the agricultural col 


university now provides for the 


One of the principal objects of the 
il the 


larged institution will be to relieve 
‘ity’s inadequate hospital facilities. 
first the 


begun within the month and will cost approxi- 


Construc- 


tion of the portion of group W ll be 


$250,000, 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


AIMS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
CHEMISTRY: 


DESIRABLE 


taught at all in 


Granted that we 


Wuy should chemistry be 
secondary school or college ? 
a successful defence for the thesis 
that should be 
remain two other obstinate questions to which 


ean provide 
chemistry taught, there still 
contemporary pedagogy gives as yet no satis- 
To whom should 
of it should be 


These are: 


How 


factory answers. 


it be taught? much 
taught ? 
American Chem- 


1921. 


address before the 


New York, 


From an 


al Society, September 7, 


AND SOCIETY 


It is the presen 
lure adequate] 
responsible for 
suld appear, of 
several of the 


17 
‘noo and college, 


As a school 


Ss andardi / d, 


subject che mistry 
of 


trance requirements. 


course, through college en 


But upon what found 


need, individual 


No 


Like Topsy, the standards in 


tions of demonstrated 


social, do these now rest? one Can say 


with certainty. 
plicit (or explicit only in aspirational lan 
requirements 
the 


guage) in these 


purpose 1s t 


elements 


growed.” True, alleged 


1 the rudiments or elements—the 


ac! 


lat is, of knowledge, as once contended, 


nave ~” Jest 


in more mod rn ideal, of techn que or process 


or, perhaps, scientific method 
But there is, for up to-date pedagogy 
of about this purpose 


of any subject. Ws 


much pious faith 


teaching the “ elements ” 


do n 


through alphabets and grammars. 


t attempt to teach the English languag 


Too man 
intré ductor 


present the subject as penmanship was p 
sented in the days of “ pot-hooks.” 

It is go 
search for criteria of educational values. Th 


ledg 


are corre 


time to to fundamentals in t 
entire field of organized chemical know 
is now but well defined. So 


sponding fields of knowledge in 


Vast 
bacteriology, philology, ethnology. Knowledgt 
expands in geometrical progression; but ind 
vidual human capacity remains much what 
long has been, subject to some helps fron 
teachers, books and apparatus. 

that could distinguis 


early stages of their secondary school stag 


Assume we h in tl 


LOO persons of whose subsequent careers t 


texts in chemistry seem still to 


astronomy, 


.+ 
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music, and nvgriene 


cannot have everyvthing—at least in any 


siderable quantities. Should we inelud 
emistry 4 Could we include some chemistry 
t, perhaps, the staple 400 hours (class and Irrespective Of voca 


] 


of the condary school, but a dents and practitioners r 


yint so presented as to give guides for u When 
of cultural appreciations ? 


Assume a second case group of 100, of 


lv certain that 
farming, homemaking, m 
ng, pharmacy—in which, so 


le exact Know edge, and sone 


ned technique, of a chemical nature w 


QUOTATION. 
SEAT FOR EVERY PUPIL IN 


iu red. lor these we could certainly recon 


end a course no less exacting than that now 
mmonly outlined in college admission ré 
ements. Might it not well be even more 
cting and, especially, even more insistent 


n the study of practical 


, 


applications ¢ 
Che first type of course would be esse ntially 


iltural, the second properly prevocational. 


[he first should culminate in varied appre- 
ations, the second in definite powers of execu 
m or performance. The first should not 

nvolve as “ hard ” pedagogy as the second. 

It is not assumed, of course, that any actual 

would show in el arly differentiated further 

the two el f learners referred to. has 
know, in the light of subsequent 
that they alwavs exist i every school. 
ay not always be clear ich class John 


aged 14, nov I . ut we can make 
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1 parents who may 
American stock and wl ly complain 


inst a diserimi hits them 


agi 
assimilate its 

o ask them to share 

assume the burdens 
it must first of all grant 

ich citizenship implies. 

ostonians may well be proud 

city. We have it on the word of 
Superintendent Thompson that there will be 
a seat for every pupil, that the teaching force 
f excellent quality and that equipment, 
Th re is, as 


Not 


even the best of planning can prevent that. 


not perfect, is adequate. 


ever, a certain amount of crowding. 


Families move from one section of the city to 
another during the summer months, with the 
result that the opening of the new year finds 


strain placed on the school re- 


But through the 


an unusual 
sources of certain districts. 
medium of judicious transfer this problem 
solves itself in good time. The main thing is 
advance that ther¢ 


ld who 


every chil 


to arrange matters in 
somewhere for 
This 


Furthermore, 


be room 
Boston has 


“ation. once 


more done. while caring for 


the present, the city has not failed to provide 
for the future, and the building programme 
eing carried steadily to completion ealls 

F eight new schoolhouses in 


Boston owes 
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and b 


“OOP rate d 


vard 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA 
TION 


THE representatives 
Ame rica 


perfect the 


assembled here to 


newly adopted democri 


representative form of organized profession 


control and to set this machinery to work o1 


a program for the betterment of Amer 


publie schools. 


The association now comprises 75,000 


members directly representative of m 


350.000 American school teachers. 


he association is no mere del 


but a militant organization 


standing unconditionally 


and 


school system as an essential 


It is no longer passive, inert, 


AgLZTeSsive, 


but is vig 


a verv practical way to serve 


democracy. 
The aims of the 


assoc ratio 


herent in the ideals in our American 


life and our purposes as a leading 
stated: 


ideals 


nation. They are, briefly 
\. Ze 


America 


preserve the democratic 


through universal good 
made possible by educating all 
in right citizenship practise. 

2. A school 


properly supported 


able to 


svstem in every communit 


with wel 
all tl 


eighteen years of ag 


financially 


trained teachers, educate 


children until they are 
all non-Ameri 
This 
children—not 
adoles 


Americanizatio1 


and to reach and Americanize 
can elements in our population 
schools for all 


junior high schools for all 


eludes high f 
one third, 


eents, neighborhood or 


schools, home teachers for Americanizat 
ia 


se} OOS, 


work, voeation classes or 


system of promotion, courses of 


President F. M. H 
ly f the Nat 


summary of 
Report to the Delegate Assem! 


Edueation Association, Julv 6 
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equipped teache r wh 


an American with American ideals in every 


America, equally ope 
American 


ntness 


ion in the 


Department 


} 


chool teachers; 
‘county, and stat 
college, and 
faculties Te ust all work to 
a united Americ democracy. 
of America is 
f class or group of 
citizens. The National Education 
Association must affiliate all educational 
groups and keep its face set towards this one 
goal—the interests of the children of America 
(Mr. Hunter presented a series of stereopticon 
slides illustrating the progr » National 
Education Association, i of organi 
zation, its definite program of work of recent 
constructive school laws which have been The sum 
passed in harmony with that program ial aan 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND — 
STATISTICS 


ARMY ALPHA AND STUDENTS’ GRADES, IL- 
LUSTRATING THE VALUE OF THE 
REGRESSION EQUATION 
Durine the first quarter of the sch 

1920-21, this brief experiment was 
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do when 


thus furnish 


» Student nun 


number 6, a freshman, made an example. Wit 
e of 186. Substituting in the re 


whereas it 
equation in order estimate the 
have 8.14 or . What he made 


or (C, Tl ere were five othe r studk nts 


variation 
the test 18 
this student 


making Alpha seores of 184 to 190 and having 1its of work during the winter! 
grades as follows LO.S, 8.00, quarter and made an average of 


third of the step between his grad 


_—— a. 
C+ os |B 








| 
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circle in this ‘‘seatter diagram’’ 


an individual. 
ndividual in Table I.; each one on the right an individual in Tal 
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the estimated grade 
from average 


from average 
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the first quarter. Another significant fact 
that tl iverage deviation from the est 


mated score is so much greater for the first 


rrades than it is for the second quarte r’s 


. ; 
y ies, 


Does not this indicate that other 


measures than class grades should be used be- 


fore dismissing a freshman? Evidently most 


of these boys were finding themselves and 
getting into work much better than during 


their first 
Table II. 


mately) of 


quarter in the university. 
(approxi- 


The se made a grade 


includes 24 per cent 
the group. 
which we 
Oniy 52 


fre shm« n. 


one step above that 
Alpha 
group 


upper 


more than 
from the 


seore. 


estimate 


per cent. of this were 


Thirty per cent. are class men who 


represent 18 per cent. of the total group, and 
Eight out 


were not represented in Table I. 


7 


of the fourteen women were in this list, while 


them fell below the estimated grade. 


that 


none of 
significant beeause of the fact 


This is 


this test was designed for men, and has not 


proved to be so valuable as a test for women. 
In fact the « 


when we leave the 14 


‘orrelation rises from .43 to 
women out of the 
deviation from the es 


average 


group. The 


mated grade is practically the same both for 


the second quarter’s grades and the earlier 
grades. 

This 
from the 


one step not to be serious, we 


that assuming a variation 


estimated 


means 


score of not more than 
might estimate 
correctly the grade which would be acquired 
Whether or not 


such assumption is justifiable, would depend 


by 56 per cent. of the class. 


upon how reliable we consider our grading 
system. 

Would such a plan for predicting grades 
be of any practical value? In order to arrive 
at an answer, it is necessary to explain some 
of the factors influencing the method. 

First, it 
correlation would give a 
of prediction. Our 
result of the presence of two types of students; 
(1): those who could obtain better grades if 
they would make use of their superior endow- 
ment, and (2) those who make superior grades 


These 


is quite evident that a higher 


much better basis 


low correlation is the 


two 


in spite of inferior endowment. 


AND 
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The correlation is also due to the small 


involved. Before making us 


it wou d be neces- 


r stablish norms. 


by which to 


Second, we must recognize the limitations 


intelligence test. 


They are not devised 


for testing the moral, emotional, or volitional 


traits of the individual, yet no argument 1s 


needed 


: . 
the work done. 


to show that these traits do influence 
Table II. 


measurement the 


shows how far short 


of an actual tests mav be. 


They are but a crude measure, but probably 


are no more crude than were the earlier 


measures used in the physical sciences. What 


we need is a refinement of these measuré s, 


and an understanding of their limitations at 


uuld not be forgotten that the 


Third, it sh 


rrades are given equal weight with the test 


additional measure of a 


in devising this 


student’s work. The weakness of 


ing system becomes more 


makes a caretTul analysis of 


sufficient for our purpose 


however, are 


Probably the influence of the “loafer” is 


never fully realized in actual practic Is 
there not much reason to believe that the hard 


working but inefficient student is given a 
mark bevond his de serts because he Is com- 
could but will 


student who 


Again is it 


exists in the 


with the 


better work ¢ not quite 


evident that great variability 


grading of students? Of course we have tried 
this 


grades, but exceptional cases are found even 


° | 
averaging all 


to limit influence by 
after such equalization. 
With these influences understood we would 
say that the method has a very practical value 
in that it will enable us to locate those who 
could be led to attempt more. This could be 
done merely by letting the individual know 
that should be 
done in some instances with this group. On 


could be 


intelligence 


more expected, which was 


hand credit given for 


than 


the other 


traits other general when 


evidence of such traits is brought out. The 


low score in the intelligence test made by 
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} 
1 t 1 - ~ N I ed I t 
eda tT nesses ‘ toct , 
] ; 
est ve gained entrance 
stitution of higher learning is evidence 
1 g deve ped traits I < ‘acter 
‘¥ 
ild I 1 measure rset the CK 
r inte rence 
] ? 
~¢ es I ites \ 11d rvé sal I iY 
- 
that gr les 1] vy serve difference 
] } ? t ' ret a Tests ur mT T 


n concerning the student would be mors 


keener appreciation ol! 


the student a 


wn endowment. In many cases it might 
1 to a better selection of courses and a 
er choice of vocation Can any more 
nful thing be permitted than the practise 
tting the very capable student go through 

we CaTeel th medioers even ave 
grades? If anything is more harmfu 
t ndivid nd society, it is our 
I t ! Ze ber mind 

0 FH , more effec 

ed ! efforts « d be made | 
complet nowledge of the materia 
rk can only be conjectured. 

Homer Davis 

S ORD 1 


GIFTED PUPILS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Durine the preceding year superior students 
the six upper grades of the Euge ne, Oregon, 
selected through the use of 


army Alpha group test 


gee 
nental tests. The 

first given to 776 students, and those 
i a score of less than 110 rejected. The 
Otis group test was next used, rejecting all 
This was fol- 


individual ex- 


th a lower score than 135. 
ved by the Binet-Simon 
amination, with lower limits of 110. The 
number passing each test in order was: 
\lpha 76, of whom seven over twenty years 
f age were arbitrarily rejected; Otis 66, of 
m three withdrew; Binet-Simon 55, of 
m four failed to supply certain social- 
‘onomie information. 
The study then includes 51 cases, 23 boys, 


nd 28 girls, with an age-grade distribution 


AND 


1¢ 
] 
I f 
ree rs 
( ted 
1 I t tX 
t yvenl are 
The tot: 
20, and 
The rang 
110 ft 1D 
. 
that t 
tf measure 
Alpha and 
ind .695 f 


were ¢C 


report d 


‘ slit 
abili . 


mputed, | 
n the as 
ng. 
ne sup} 
lecte d. 
the 
Y at ages 


SOCTET) 


j 
} 
( 
, 
‘ 
ere 
; 
( 
Ot) 


” 


} 


observed no evidences 


grad 


s 


medians 


grad 7 be lo 


ranke 
17, si 
tests 


above 


d the 
peri 

show 
the n 


are rat d 


good 


r 


Pear 
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t Eng g grad 
| ‘ ‘ , , tt; r a f thy , 
} : , f na val , T we 
lize members. Chu members 
‘ n er I 
t} | t I I g ( 
( ! , giver nt ls 
! ind 1 S nvestigations wW l pl 
r height, st | eight ve conditior pract vy identica I 
t r ey t ( £ | eter scl I col The startling tl r 
| | ! . $ t so few 1 < lequate pre sions ft 
minted. hint 1 P a ind Liss 1 de r» ft talent ft ¢ : 
‘ ae ' t and tl telligence Us t goes undiscovered. Yet or 
tit the chief purposes of education sl d be 
Both the } ind girls far exceed the fost unusual abilit certainly lidret! 
Smedl norms in weight, height, lung ca- e ent d to ré eir best possibilities 
nd chest circumference. No com Educational organization that permits a 
re made in vital index, as_ the pupils to progress at what is to them a norn 
idies in which this is computed are for al rate seems within the bounds of pract 
children considerably younger Medians of ity 


follows: hese conclusions seem justified: 


principal measurements run as 
l. About eight per cent. of the scho 


population of the six upper grades are pos 


Weight = ¢ sessed of superior ability; 


». This ability may be discovered throug! 


Rho o7 mt.0O 1! Lot | ~« . ‘6 - 
' ny the use of a group test; 


3. The Binet test has decided limitations 
of the subjects re- for use among the able students of the hig 


ported the children in exce lent health, and school: 


this was borne out by the examiner. Thirty- 4. These superior pupils are not queer, 
nine showed no signs of nervousness, four were pathological, or erratic: 

reported positively as nervous, and eight were 5. Unusual ability shows itself at n early 
lightly nervous. Thirty-eight are very active age, 3 to 5: 


ind f ynd f play, while thirteen are quiet. 6. The se students are superior pl ysically 


as well as mentally; 


Only four cases of malnutrition were found, 
7. They present the largest element in the 


and these were slight. 
A study of home and parents brought out problem of retardation: 

the fact that eighty-eight per cent. are 8. There is need of educational reorganiz 

Anglo-Saxon, and seventy-five per cent. native ation adapted to meet the needs of indi- 

of the whole viduals: 


born. (Sixty-five per cent. 
Oc- 9. Superior students as a rule come from 


population of the city is native born.) 

cupations of fathers are: professions 8, skilled superior homes. 

trades 22, merchants 7, agriculture 13, com- Joun C. ALMack. 

mon labor 1. James L. ALMAcK 
Twenty-five per cent. of the parents have EXTENSION DIVISION. 


a college or normal school education, and over UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 








